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Political Suicide among Korean Youth 


by Park Byeong-chul* 


Introduction 


A striking aspect of the South Korean political protest 
movement of the 1970s, 1980s, and early 1990s was the frequent 
self-immolation of young Korean activists. This trend toward 
political suicide—politically motivated voluntary death—began 
with the laborer Chun Tae-il’s suicide in 1970 and increased 
dramatically in the late 1980s and early 1990s. It is estimated 
that in the 1980s alone nearly one hundred young Koreans put 
an end to their lives as a form of antigovernment protest! This 
article explores why so many young people in Korea have chosen 
to take their own lives in this way. 

During the 1970s and 1980s South Korea was governed 
by three authoritarian military leaders: Park Chung-hee, Chun 
Doo-hwan, and Roh Tae-woo. Political conditions under these 
authoritarian rulers were generally oppressive. Martial law 
was declared frequently, demonstrations were prohibited, un- 
ion activities were banned, and censorship was imposed. The 
government outlawed criticism and arrested and tortured ac- 
tivists and opposition leaders through the use of the Korean 
Central Intelligence Agency (KCIA) and the Military Intelli- 
gence Agency. Some segments of the population continued 
political struggles against the authoritarian regimes, with stu- 
dents in particular playing critical roles in the resistance.’ As 


*I would like to thank professors Richard Braungart, Ivan Brady, 
Jerry Jacobs, and William Pooler, and three anonymous BCAS 
readers for their helpful comments and suggestions. Especially, my 
gratitude is given freely to Norman Kutcher, who helped me from 
translating the notes to editing this paper. This study would not have 
been possible without his assistance. 


1. Students were leading actors in forcing the Chun Doo-hwan 
regime to make major constitutional changes in the ruling party’s 
platform on 29 June 1987, with the direct election of the president 
the central issue. In the December 1987 election, Roh Tae-woo was 
elected with a 37 percent popular vote against a divided opposition. 


a result of persistent opposition to rigid rule, there was a cycle 
of violent hostility between the military regimes and the 
Opposition movement circles. In this climate many young 
people, both labor activists and students, killed themselves as 
a means of protesting the dictatorial rule. 

There are three untested assumptions about the cause of 
political suicide in the Korean context. One suggests that the 
oppressive political structure drives young activists to kill 
themselves. According to this view, altruistic Korean youths 
choose to sacrifice their lives for the benefit of others; their 
suicides are motivated by a sense of dedication or obligation 
to a justifiable cause. Others argue that youths who commit 
political suicide have been deliberately recruited by protest 
groups as part of an “organizational conspiracy.” * According 
to this view, daring, politicized young individuals are simply 
manipulated by the agenda of activist organizations. Political 
suicide is, then, deliberately plotted by movement leaders to 
draw attention to the importance, the necessity, of a cause, 
thereby manipulating the public conscience. The other stand- 
ard explanation focuses on the individual’s mental state, em- 
phasizing the ailing mental conditions of those involved. This 
psychopathological account of suicide stresses unconscious 
or irrational elements in individual psyches, maintaining that 
suicides are caused by some impulsive “psychodynamics” 
stemming ultimately from “depression.” * 

All these assumptions fail to seriously consider the 
thoughts and beliefs of the youths committing political suicide, 


2. This interpretation is usually given by those who are against the 
antigovernment movement and the violent nature of protest activity. 

3. This line of argument seems to be advocated by Western scholars: 
See John R. Ashton, “The Epidemic of Suicide by Fire,” New Society, 
vol. 54 (9 Oct. 1980), pp. 58-60; James H. Scully and Rene Hutcherson, 
“Suicide by Burning,” American Journal of Psychiatry, vol. 140 July 


to understand their actions in their own terms. The structural 
understanding of motivation posits that oppressive political 
conditions are the leading cause of suicide, tending to disregard 
the role of human agency, the fact that the act of suicide pertains 
to the person’s moral and political beliefs. The “organizational 
conspiracy” view also ignores the actor’s beliefs, values, and 
the microsocial context of his or her action. It simply portrays 
the person committing political suicide as a passive agent 
without any feelings and thoughts. Finally, the psychopatho- 
genic approach, stressing the emergence of self-destructive 
impulses, fails to provide us with an understanding of the inner 
logic of the actor. Youths who commit political suicide are 
labeled as dupes, psychotics, or as people who have lost their 
free will, and little effort is made to examine the significance 
of their suicides as political acts. Many have assumed that while 
it is rational to die for one’s country in a time of war, it is 
irrational to do so as a form of political protest. 


Particularly when things are getting worse instead 
of better, suicide may appeal to the participants as 
a final solution, not only to challenge the govern- 
ment morally but also to shake up the public con- 
sciousness in an attempt to empower the weak and 
raise guilt and shame among the people on the 
fringes of the movement. 


Suicide is not taken lightly by those who take their own 
lives. One common denominator of the political suicide lies in 
the belief that one has to be morally right. It is not that one desires 
to die, but that one chooses death as a means of demonstrating 
personal integrity. It is also a serious, sincere gesture of commit- 
ment to a cause. Most youths who commit political suicide have 
given the matter a good deal of thought, and death has been a 
rational choice, at least in their own logic. The cause of political 
suicide therefore should not be attributed to impulsive psychotic 
traits. Moreover, the youths’ sense of dedication or obligation is 
often constructed within the sociocultural and historical mean- 
ings of society. A significant aspect of an individual sense of 
morality is closely related to the collective conscience of a 
society. Thus these people’s actions will not be satisfactorily 
explained without reference to their internal meanings and be- 
liefs within the larger cultural context. 

This paper attempts to interpret the personal meanings 
of political suicides through an analysis of notes, letters, and 


1983), pp. 905-6; Kevin Crosby, Joong-Oh Rhee, and Jimmie Holland, 
“Suicide by Fire: A Contemporary Method of Political Protest, Inter- 
national Journal of Social Psychiatry, vol. 23, no. 1 (1991), pp. 60-69; 
and Suk Jae Ho, Han Chang Hwan, and Yeon Byeong Kil, “Suicide by 
Burning in Korea,” International Journal of Psychiatry, vol. 37, no. 2 
(1991), pp. 141-45. 
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diaries left by seventeen young Korean activists (see the table 
on the next page). The central aim of the paper will be to 
understand how these youths who committed political suicide 
framed their ideology and its beliefs, values, and meanings. 
Their writings will be analyzed and put into context by taking 
into account two aspects of Korean culture: the highly cultural 
Confucian concept of moral purity, and the popular belief in 
the existence of spirits of the dead. Three questions emerge in 
this discussion: What led these particular youths to kill them- 
selves? Why has political suicide by youths become more 
prevalent during the last two decades? How is the phenomenon 
related to the larger sociocultural context of Korean society? 

The primary source material for this study comes from 
what was originally an underground compendium, Sal 'Aseo 
Ma’nna Rir’a (Everlasting lives), edited in 1990 by the Joint 
Ad Hoc Committee for the Preparation of a Memorial Service 
for the Nation’s Martyrs and Victims of the Democratization 
Movement. The committee compiled and edited most of the 
notes for the compendium from two groups that wére very 
active in the human rights movement: the Council of Families 
of Political Prisoners, founded by such families in 1985, and 
the Council of Bereaved Families, founded by families of 
activists who had immolated themselves. Since many youths 
who committed political suicide left no notes or left notes but 
they are missing, I have translated only from the writings of 
the seventeen available in this booklet. A few of the notes used 
here are also from other sources, such as leaflets and maga- 
zines.‘ 
My intention is not to write a group biography or even a 
portrait of these complex individuals. Instead it is to take their 
suicide notes, letters, and the last statements they wished to make 
to the world as prime indicators of their intentions and their 
mental states. These are only a small fraction of labor and student 
activists who killed themselves as a form of political protest. The 
specifics of the political situations and industrial disputes of each 
suicide are therefore not the focus of this study. Readers are 
encouraged to refer to other sources to understand the political 
issues these youths struggled for. 


Moral and Political Conscience 


Acommon denominator of the suicide notes of the seven- 
teen youths in this study is their authors’ strong personal beliefs 
in right and wrong. Their strong moral consciences often bring 
them to diagnose the problems in the surrounding world and to 
seek a solution, a meaningful way to act to resolve the problems. 
Here a male student’s letter to his parents articulates concisely 
how he became conscious of social problems and why he feels 
he must involve himself in activism: 


Since entering college I have grappled with the issue of humanity 
and my view of the world. Watching the scenes in which my friends 
and senior students on campus were dragged away by the police after 
being beaten, I languished over our nation’s problems and history. 
These tormenting thoughts used to keep me awake at night. At last 
I came to the realization that the U.S. imperialists and their proxy, 


4, See Kim Jong-chan, 80s bun t’usin chasalchadul (Suicides by fire 
and leaping in the 1980s), SINTONG-A, vol. 338 (Nov. 1987), pp. 384- 
403. 


Table 1 


Background Information on the Seventeen Political Suicides 


Laborer 
Student 
Student 
Laborer 


nin 


nlnlwn 
=i 


tudent 
tudent 
dent 


Nin 
H 


the military fascist regime, are the ringleaders of poverty in this land. 
‘They are behind the aching division of our peninsula, and they are 
the prime oppressors of our freedom. They are the ones who suppress 
us, who make this land a military base aimed at the Soviet Union, 
and who colonize this nation... . 
My action is by no means based on impulsive heroism, nor am I 
pushed by the fact that I am the president of the student council. My 
. decision is grounded in the knowledge I have gained from reading 
hundreds of books during my college years, and in objective obser- 
vations of the reality of our fatherland. The decision was reached 
through a long, careful thinking process. (Kim Se-jin) 


Clearly Kim Se-jin appears to be a keen observer of the 
world he lives in and of the problematic surroundings that 
affect him personally. In particular, he was moved by a sense 
of sympathy for others who were beaten and dragged away by 
the police. He feels he ought to do something about the nation’s 
problems—something meaningful for himself and for others. 
But, most importantly, he consciously points out that his 
decision to become involved in student activism is based 
neither on “impulsive heroism” nor arbitrary pressure. It is his 
own conclusion reached through a process of careful delibera- 
tion. 

Reading another student’s statement we find his thought- 
ful (if impassioned and even racist) diagnosis of his nation’s 
problems; we see definite moral concern about the people’s 
distress, and a feeling of compassion for them: 


This nation is encumbered with over $500 million in foreign debts. 
Farms have been ruined by an open-door policy for imported goods. 
The workers’ belts have been increasingly tightened. But the present 
military-dictatorial regime, disregarding the distress of the minjung,’ 
exacts obedience to authority with guns and swords. Furthermore, 
the regime is not only ignoring the minjung’s livelihood but is also 


[Names Status | Sex| Age | DateofSuicide | Method 


Student 
Laborer 
tudent 
dent 


~” 


Park Hae-chung Female 


Kang Sang-chul 6/6/1986 


Female 


5/15/1988 
6/4/1988 


10/10/1988 
4/7/1989 
Laborer Male 5/03/1990 
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21 5/21/1986 
19 6/5/1986 


2/20/1987 


eager to sell our independence to Yankees and Nips. As a result, the 

regime itself makes this country militarily subordinate. (Song 

Kwang-yung) 
Song Kwang-yung is outraged by the people’s (minjung’s) 
suffering under an undemocratic authoritarian regime, whose 
only concem, he thinks, is to preserve power. He inserts 
himself into their suffering and is eager to intervene to save 
the oppressed, exploited minjung. Not that he himself is one 
of the oppressed, but he desires to take up the cause of the 
troubled masses. 

In sum, this statement and the above letter provide evi- 
dence that these youths who committed political suicide were 
keen observers of the world they lived in, and that much of 
their political awareness was derived from a great sense of 
sympathy for others, particularly oppressed groups. They 
tended to act as if they were the true conscience of their nation 


5. Minjung is an emotionally laden concept that literally means the 
masses of the people (min can be interpreted as “people” and jung 
as“the masses”). However, the word has historical connotations and 
thus can be translated as “people as the subject of history” or “people 
with dynamics to realize history.” The word is traditionally attrib- 
uted to a nationalist Buddhist monk during the Japanese colonial 
period. The concept was originally meant to describe the masses: 
“First, the people who don’t have sovereignty under the colonial 
system and under the situation where feudal monarchy withered 
away; second, the people, nevertheless, who are dedicated to achiev- 
ing their sovereignty by struggling against the colonial system” 
(Report from the Ministry of Education on “Minjung Education,” 
5 Aug. 1985, p. 7). 


and rightful representatives of the minjung. Their astute moral 
and political conscience seems too strong to be considered 
merely a universal developmental stage of youth‘ 


The Vision of the Minjung—Utopia 


The political statements these young people left behind not 
only present their own diagnoses of the country’s problems on 
the basis of their moral principles, but also amount to a wide- 
ranging idealistic manifesto. This manifesto symbolizes their 
aspiration to change the world for the sake of their high ideals. 
Envisioning a problem-free society, they exhibit a strong wish 
to express and defend their ideological beliefs and practices. 
Their central vision is of a utopian society centered on the 
minjung. As one note reads: 


Tearing down the military-dictatorial stronghold, we must found a 
democratic state: a government of the minjung, by the minjung, and 
for the minjung.’ When democracy blooms in this land and when 
people’s will for the reunification of Korea overflows, the 38th 
parallel [marking the border between North and South Korea} will 
disappear and everyone will embrace each other—people to people, 
animal to animal, and wind to wind— all will dance together. 

Oh, Democracy! Freedom . . . Equality. 

Where are you now? 

I will be there to be with you. 

I will live together with you. (Kang Sang-chul) 


Like many other activists, Kang Sang-chul idealizes de- 
mocracy,* feeling that democracy can fix the structural anoma- 
lies in Korean society and lead the nation to a beautiful future. 
By believing that democracy will bring freedom,’ equality, and 
reunification of the nation, these young activists acquire a pow- 
erful sense of self-righteousness. 

The Utopian idealism of the notes indicates that the authors 
believe they are true moral forces representing the collective 
minjung. The means to achieve this minjung Utopia is to dedicate 
one’s body to the will of history through self-sacrifice. For them, 


6. The stage of youth called by Marvin Rintala the “formative years” 
(ages sixteen to twenty-five) is the period when one begins to form one’s 
political attitude and views about the world. According to Lawrence 
Kohlberg, this is a time for developing one’s moral principles and 
political values based on abstract ideas. Erik Erikson also suggested that 
during this stage young people search for fidelity (something to be true 
to and someone to believe in), personal identity, and a meaningful 
relationship to society. See Marvin Rintala, “Generations in Politics,” 
in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, ed. D. Sills (New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1968); Lawrence Kohlberg, “Development of Moral Character and 
Moral Ideology,” Review of Child Development Research (New York), 
vol. 1 (1964); and Erik Erikson, Identity: Youth and Crisis (New York: 
Norton, 1968). 


7. Here we see the continuation, modification, and adaptation of ideas 
by young people in a modem context. The Western concept of citizen- 
ship borrowed from the Gettysburg Address as a symbol of freedom is 
folded into the traditional idea of minjung and modified by these youth 
into a Korean version of democracy. The ideological path to democracy, 
however, does not refer to “liberal democracy” but to the “minjung 
democracy” advocated by the student movement in the 1980s. “Minjung 
democracy” implies a state of complete transformation of political and 
social structures with class upheaval from below by the oppressed 
masses to create a politically and economically equal society. 
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This Korean woodcut could easily be of parents grieving over a 
youth who has committed political suicide. With nearly one hun- 
dred young Koreans killing themselves as a form of antigovern- 
ment protest in the 1980s alone, there are many people in Korea 
who have been touched by these events personally as well as 
publicly. This article analyzes the thinking of seventeen young 
Koreans who committed political suicide, in the process explor- 
ing how this phenomenon relates to Korean society and why 
political suicides became more prevalent in Korea in the last two 
decades. This picture appeared on the front cover of the Guardian 
(New York), vol. 43, no. 29 (29 May 1991). 


minjung is the will of history, and they represent the minjung, 
and therefore they become the will of history. It is believed that 
a complete denial of “self” is to become a truly moral force of 
minjung. In the following letter a young student who later 
committed political suicide exhibits an astonishingly “selfless 
idealism”: 


8. Note that Western ideals appear in many notes as sources of inspira- 
tion. Yet it would take another paper of at least this length to deal with 
these activists’ ambivalent relationship to the West. They criticize the 
“Yankees” who have colonized Korea, while at the same time idealizing 
some aspects of Western culture such as democracy and Christianity. I 
hope to undertake such a study in the near future. 

9. Much of the craving for heady “freedom” and “equality” felt by these 
people can also be connected with the shamanic components of the 
Korean psyche. An aspect of shamanic ritual as a religious expression 
of liberation is discussed below. 


Yet, Mom and Dad, I must leave you. Because if I don’t leave now 
more mothers and fathers in this land will have to live with heart- 
break. Many people have died. They died by setting themselves on 
fire or by jumping from high places. We don’tknowhow many more 
will die. In order to prevent more deaths, your beloved son must be 
dedicated to the sacred altar of democracy... . 

In this land, the sons and daughters, like one of your own, fall 
away by the claw of a bloodthirsty, tyrannical rule. Those who have 
lost their lives—simply because they were born into a dark era and 
crooked world—dedicated their bodies to restore peace and order to 
the world. (Park Rae-jon) 


Thus Park Rae-jon sees his death as a rational step taken to 
prevent the death of many more young people like himself. He 
seems convinced that his death will lead many citizens to rise to 
overthrow the authoritarian government, that his act will even- 
tually help the movement achieve its goal—to attain a minjung 
Utopia—and that as a result he will save many lives. His action 
is rational in the Korean context, and such suicides succeeded in 
eliciting sympathy for the goals of the movement. 

On the other side of this peculiar selfless Utopian idealism, 
the youths who committed political suicide present strong op- 
position to self-interested behavior. Their major moral criticism 
of society targets the selfish pursuit of individual fortune, and 
they refuse any accommodation with a corrupt order. As the 
following letter suggests: 


Thad planned to return home. This year I intended to quit school, go 
back to you, and attain my hometown goals. But the people in this 
terribly tarnished world have made me change my plans. Why? 
People pursue only their own self-interests. The older and younger 
generations are at the same game. They don’t even dream that the 
tragedy of our generation might be passed down to the next genera- 
tion. (Park Rae-jon) 


For Park Rae-jon the old society has failed. The older 
generation has led Korean society to an evil political order and 
has corrupted the minds of the younger generation. Even the 
younger generation has sold out, abandoning the ideals that 
society needs. Hence he is troubled that the capitalistic value of 
self-interest may pollute the innocent minds of the next genera- 
tion. He feels the urge to act immediately. What is important to 
note here is that these youths who committed political suicide 
tejected mainstream values and searched for a “truer,” more 
humane way of life. 


Sense of Historic Calling or Mission 


In addition to the sense of moral urgency for immediate 
action, the youths who committed suicide have a strong sense 
of mission.’° Armed with moral idealism these young activists 


10. This sense of mission or calling is what Georges Sorel calls a 
“myth” without which no great deeds, “heroic actions,” are possible. 
According to Sorel, “the myths are not descriptions of things, but 
expressions of a determination to act” (p. 50). Edwin Rhyne argues 
that because of myth, abstract ideals can be translated into some kind 
of believable plan of action. Lewis Feuer contends that every ideo- 
logical system in some fashion accommodates the “Mosaic myth,” 
which especially gives “meaning to the lives of younger intellectu- 
als. See Georges Sorel, Reflections on Violence, trans. T. E. Hulme 
(New York: Collier Books, 1950); Edwin Rhyne. “Why is the Third 
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Flames engulfing a protester whose body lies in the shape of the 
Korean peninsula. In general the seventeen youths who committed 
political suicide saw themselves as acting as agents of history to 
be sacrificed to create something meaningful for their country. 
They felt they represented the will of the people to end foreign 
domination and military dictatorship and reunite Korea under 
democracy. This woodcut was made in 1984 and appeared in the 
Japan Emergency Christian Conference on Human Prob- 
lems, “Korea Communiqué Bulletin,” no. 4 (May 1986), Korea 
Update (the North American Coalition for Human Rights, Wash- 
ington, DC), no. 79 (June 1986), p. 4. 


tend to see themselves as agents of history. A poem written by 
a Catholic student who committed suicide, Cho Sung-manl, 
displays the powerful force of this mythical call of history: 


The red stream, it calls. 

I live in labor, grudgingly. 
Golden rice everywhere, but 
Only weeds for me. 


The Korean peninsula’s bloody tears 
Spring up. At least let me live on a paddy dike. . .. 


World More Politically Volatile?” (a paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the Midsouth Sociological Association in Mobile, Ala- 
bama, 26-29 Oct. 1988); and Lewis Feuer, Ideology and Ideologists 
(New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1975). 


The red stream, 
It calls to you, 
_ To cut the chains that bind my body, my soul, 
Squirming, barely alive. Oh, awake, 
Korean peninsula!"! 


Cho Sung-manl uses the powerful symbol of the “red 
stream” to represent history’s call for him to struggle and dis- 
cover the meaning of the “bloody fight” to execute the mission. 
The symbol of democracy is also linked to blood by a student 
who committed suicide by stabbing himself: 


The tree of democracy lives for blood. Listen, comrades! Do you feel 
scruples about the courage that will make the tree of our fatherland 
grow full with green leaves. . .. Democracy is not the product of 
knowledge, but the fruit of struggle. Kim Sang-jin) 


Another student, Nam Tae-hyun, describes the inner mean- 
ing of this mythical call of history rather succinctly in a letter to 
a friend: 


Tam also not certain about making a hasty definition of democracy. 
My life is in a way below yours, and thus far my maturation process 
has lagged far behind the recognition of the urgent need for democ- 
racy in this land. But I hear clearly the roaring cries for democracy 
that arise from social conditioins but are overshadowed by the 
military dictatorship that defies the call of history and inflicts vio- 
lence on us. These cries are clearer to me than the knowledge gained 
from books. 


If the primary desire for democracy is denied by the paradoxes of 
inner doubts there will be no room for democracy in this land. Yes, 
there won’t be any significant change even though you (or I) tum 
our face away from what is fundamental. But before claiming our 
individualism, we must become conscious of the fact that we are 
members of the minjung. We should not let ourselves fall into a 
reactionary swamp. The conflict at this moment must be overcome. 
And inareasonable manner we should come forward to the frontline 
struggle for solidarity. This is a call from history and an undeniable 
mission for us all. 


Numerous patriotic predecessors and Kwangju” call us for democ- 
racy, and brutally oppressed minjung in this land moan for their 
liberation. We can by no means avoid their cries. When the perpe- 
trators of dictatorship aim their swords at the freedom of the minjung, 
and when the culprit monopolistic capitalism demands minjung 
blood in this land. . .. What is it to be conscious? What am I supposed 
to do? (Nam Tae-hyun) 


11. See Yu Ch’ong-ha, Taehakka hwyp ssenon panmi undong panmi 
nonri (College campuses swept by anti-U.S. movement), SINTONG- 
A, 1 July 1988, pp. 578-89. 


12. In October 1979 Park Chung-hee was assassinated at the hands 
of the director of the Korean Central Intelligence Agency (KCIA), 
Kim Jae-gyu. During the post-Park era students poured off the 
campuses into the streets of Seoul and many other cities and inten- 
sified their demonstrations for constitutional revision, direct demo- 
cratic elections, and removal of martial law and the remnants of the 
Yushin system (a major constitutional reform by the Park Chung-hee 
regime that replaced direct presidential vote with indirect elections 
and made Park in effect “president-for-life”). On 17 May 1980 
martial law was extended throughout the country, and as a result all 
chief opposition leaders, including student leaders, were arrested. 
Students in Kwangju responded to the news of martial law by 
protesting in the streets. Chun Doo-hwan, head of the Defense 
Security Command and acting director of the KCIA, sent special 
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Here Nam Tae-hyun attempts to penetrate through facts 
into the inner dynamics of meaning: “I hear clearly the roaring 
cries for democracy that arise from social conditions” and “a 
call from history.” More concretely, he hears a call to abolish 
the undemocratic system, redeem the oppressed people, and 
liberate the nation from foreign domination. He feels that this 
is “an undeniable mission” of all members of his generation 
for their country. And it is a noble cause that has been 
inexplicably neglected by the older generation. 


He believes that by killing himself he will be doing 
something more effective to achieve the collective 
goal. He is convinced that his spirit will do some- 
thing more meaningful than he could do alive. This 
cultural beliefin the presence of spirits provides the 
meaning of the symbolic role of the dead. 


As the student movement often defines it, minjung is a class 
coalition formed by labor, the peasantry, and the urban poor, as 
well as the urban middle and lower classes. The class of compra- 
dor monopoly capitalists, bureaucrats, and military groups are 


- thus the enemies of the minjung.” But the term minjung also 


possesses mythic qualities pertaining to emotionally loaded and 
historically rooted meanings. The abstract invocation of the term 
and the feeling of moral righteousness that flows from it give one 
power to point to an evil and to label it as an enemy of the 
minjung: 
The oppressed, deprived, starving, and threatened minjung have 
never said a single word of what they should have said; they have 
simply played dead. Let’s show that they can turn into a fearsome 
force. (Kim Ui-ki) 

Kim Ui-ki likens his feeling of righteousness to “a fear- 
some force,” the potential revolutionary force of the minjung 
against the political regime. He equates the will of history with 
the will of the minjung, and he plans to carry out the will of 
the minjung, which will ultimately bring his people historic 


forces (paratroopers) to repress the demonstrations with brutality. 
The brutality brought about a general reaction of protest from the 
public, and the protesters succeeded in driving the paratroopers from 
the city. Hundreds of people were killed in this melee. The demon- 
strators occupied the city of Kwangju for several days as a free zone 
until the Twentieth Division of the Republic of Korea-U.S. Com- 
bined Forces, which was under the command of a U.S. army general, 
was sent to restore control of Kwangju. This incident brought about 
a controversial argument among many intellectuals and students 
about the U.S. role in Kwangju. Student activists, believing that the 
United States supported the Chun regime, have latched onto this 
incident and pursued it vigorously as a means of stirring anti-U.S. 
sentiment. 


13. From the pamphlet, “What is the Three-M/in Ideology?” (Interna- 
tional Christian Network for Democracy, 1986), p. 8. 


victory—from today’s gloomy world to tomorrow’s shining 
Utopia. Unless the government changes its behavior, history 
will condemn the regime—that is, the regime will be over- 
thrown violently by the moral force of the minjung. The 
minjung may not want this bloodshed, but Kim Ui-ki is deter- 
mined to act if the regime continues to exist. 

Another young student who committed political suicide, 
Kang Sang-chul, was also convinced of the historical mission of 
his generation: 

It is the mission of our generation to realize the reunification of this 
land and pass this beautiful peninsula to the next generation. 

Still, the younger generation enjoys the bastion of dictatorship. 
Their evasion of duty makes me heartbroken and leaves me trans- 
fixed. The members of this generation only crave Western dancing. 
They waste their time in meaningless fights, and do not deserve a 
human existence. They criticize the few young people who are aware 
of the real situation in this nation and who are striving to become 
masters of history. From whom are these senseless young people 
descended? From Nip’s blood during the colonial period? Or are they 
blood-related to Yankees from the Korean war? It is not too late to 
engage in self-examination and to grasp the historical situation of 
our nation. Let’s take time to think deeply and find out what our task 
is. We should be able to accomplish our mission. Again, we should 
be able to know that it is never difficult to be a master of history: it 
is the practice of what you know, that is, truly to live an honorable 
life in front of minjok, minjung, and minju.“ I suggest that you 
comply with this principle. Kang Sang-chul). 


In this case, Kang Sang-chul’s feeling of self-righteousness 
distinguishes him from others. Arguing from his strong sense of 
mission, he is quite saddened by the fact that all members of his 
generation are not as conscientious as he is. He perceives that 
only avery small fraction of youths are reacting to the historical 
situation with a sense of obligation. To him, fellow activists are 
the only legitimate human beings, and thus moral condemnation 
ought to fall upon the rest of the apathetic, irresponsible youth, 
whose values are as traditional as those of most of the older 
generation. 

Another suicide note shows a young man’s implicit re- 
jection of the trust the older generation placed in the United 
States: 


As a Korean citizen with inflamed youthful blood, who was bom 
into and who loves this country, I certainly cannot be a spectator to 
the fact that our nation is still dominated by foreign powers and our 
identity is denied by a small dictatorial faction. (Song Kwang-yung) 


Being a responsible Korean with youthful zeal, this young stu- 
dent cannot sit back and keep watching what he perceives to be 
the failure of the old society. The error that the older generation 
has made, as he assesses it, was to give up its independence to 
foreign powers, and he feels shame about this legacy of the old 
society. He believes it is his mission to correct it and to create 
something meaningful for his country. To right the wrong of the 


14. Minjok refers to “nation,” minjung to “the masses,” and minju to 
“democracy.” These are blends of many ideas, particularly Sun Yat-sen’s 
Three Principles of the People. This three-min ideology mainly consists 
of the concepts of “democratization” (minju wha) and “reunification” 
(tongil), including the belief that democracy would make reunification 
possible for Korea, and that in the process the liberation of the minjung 
would be achieved. 
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old society is for him his generational obligation. This recurring 
theme surfaces in many notes. 

In general it was found that these youths who committed 
political suicide exhibit a strong commitment to history and 
give a noble interpretation of it. They view themselves as a 
means to a larger end, as the agents of a historic mission. They 
tend to see themselves as on an altar to be sacrificed for the 
greater good of their group. This sense of mission in conjunc- 
tion with discerning an immoral political order is then trans- 
lated into a believable plan of action. Such sentiment is widely 
shared among youthful activists. It is this strongly shared 
sense of generational mission that has given rise to youthful 
political suicides in contemporary Korean society. 


These youths who committed political suicide were 
keen observers of the world they lived in, and much 
of their political awareness was derived from a 
great sense of sympathy for others, particularly 
oppressed groups. They tended to act as if they were 
the true conscience of their nation and rightful 
representatives of the minjung. 


Intransigent Personal Moral Integrity 


It is generally accepted that people tend to adjust their ideals 
to fit reality in orderto avoid contradictions in their system of beliefs. 
They usually try to avoid inconsistencies between their beliefs and 
behavior. This is what Leon Festinger ° terms a drive to resolve 
“cognitive dissonance.” In other words, people strive to resolve 
conflicting states of mind arising between values and action. Young 
people, in particular, have a strong desire for belief-behavior con- 
sistency and want to do.what they believe. A common denominator 
among people who commit.political suicide is that instead of 
compromising their beliefs they choose death to honor their com- 
mitment to them. In the case of young political suicides, their acts 
can be viewed as attempts to bring complete closure to the internal 
conflicts in their belief systems. As the note of a woman who 
committed political suicide indicates: .- 

People on this land have been dying. Théy have been deprived of the 
tight to take action even to maintain their minimal livelihoods. 
Acknowledging that the economic independence of this peninsula is 
increasingly losing ground to foreign capital, I have keptmyself from 
the suffering of the minjung in an attempt to avoid persecution of. 
myself or my family. NowI am disgusted by my detachment and by 
this peace at-any-price attitude. I find myself being reluctant to be 
with the minjung (although I dén’t quite grasp the meaning of the 
term), and I don’t want to see that hypocrisy in me any more. Thus, 
I choose to take the most foolish path, being sorrowful at my 
weakness that I have to admit. . . . (Park Sun-yung) 


15. Leon Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance (Stanford, 
CA: Stanford University Press, 1957). 


She has been awakened to the world and her existence 
in it, and seeks a second chance to right its wrongs, but she 
cannot resolve her dilemma. She cannot act according to her 
values, and to avoid being a “hypocrite” she will take her own 
life. In trying to root out hypocrisy, the students subject the 
goverment to rigorous demands of conduct. In their insis- 
tence that the government be “pure” they echo the demands 
of an earlier, Confucian, political philosophy. The ideal Con- 
fucian way to rule the people is primarily “moral suasion.” 
The government is expected to foster gentleman-scholars and 
a moral society. Ideally, moral education and government 
were conceived to be one and the same."* Confucian education 
mainly revolved around ethical and moral issues and culti- 
vated a strong moralistic tradition in Korean attitudes. The 
government should not, young activists believe, compromise 
basic moral values for the sake of survival or economic 
growth. 

Those young activists, who both refuse to compromise 
and seek closure of their internal conflicts, tend to become 
morally absolute in their beliefs. Their world becomes sharp- 
ened into a dichotomy between evil and good, and their choice 
of action becomes their single most important task: 


There is only one solution to the problem. There should be no 
compromise. We are given just two altematives: exist on our 
knees, which will let us live temporarily, or stand firmly, which 
may leave us dead temporarily, but forever alive. Kim Ui-ki) 


Kim Ui-ki considers his lot, like that of a martyr, already 
predetermined, with a clearly dichotomous choice of action. 
Evil power is fundamentally irreconcilable with moral action, 
and thus the option is either to live in humiliation or die 
honorably. For Kim Ui-ki the most meaningful choice is to 
die for the cause. As he continues: 


We come to the fork in the road: we must choose either to live 
like dogs or slaves in anxiety and fear; or to exist as freemen 
breathing the clean air of freedom in the high sky, and singing 
songs of joy and victory. We must make a decision as to whether 
we continue the history of disgrace or live honorably to be 
tespectable to our descendants. (Kim Ui-ki) 


Because of their obsession with purity they become unwill- 
ing to tolerate even the slightest imperfections in their opposi- 
tion. The sharp dichotomy between good and evil leads naturally 
and quickly, for these activists, into an “us” versus “them” 
mentality, in which a fierce alliance of in-group members ally 
themselves with the mythic minjung against the privileged and 
corrupt elite of society: 

The mass media attempts to label the three-min ideology (minju, 
attainment of democracy; minjok, the reunification of Korea; and 


minjung, the masses)’” of the student activists as procommunist or 
leftist. This attempt is made at someone’s command. If a person 


16. See Paul Ensor, ““The Echoes of Confucianism in Student Extrem- 
ism,” Far Eastern Economic Review, vol. 135 (15 Jan. 1987), pp. 35-36; 
Chung Chai-sik, “Confucian Tradition and Values: Implications for 
Conflict in Modern Korea,” in Religions in Korea: Beliefs and Cultural 
Values, ed. Earl H. Phillips and Eui- Young Yu (Los Angeles: University 
of California Center for Korean-American and Korean Studies, 1982), 
pp. 99-116. 


“Roh returns to Washington . . . and torture returns to South Korea.” Roh 
Tae-woo regime was even more repressive than that of the previous 
U.S.-backed military dictator, Chun Doo-hwan. There were twice the 
average daily arrests for political crimes, and hundreds of people were 
sought by the police. One student leader received a ten-year prison 
sentence for sending a representative to a youth festival in North Korea, 
and a young artist received a seven-year sentence for sending slides ofa 
mural to a North Korean exhibition. Many of the students who committed 
suicide during the 1970s and 1980s felt they couldn t coexist with such 
corrupt repression, and that committing suicide was the only way they 
could be morally pure. This cartoon appears on the front cover of Korea 
Update, nos. 93-94 (Sept—Oct. 1989), and most of the caption informa- 
tion is from “Prisoners of Conscience in South Korea,” Korea Report, 


Aug.—Sept. 1990), pp. 8, 14. 
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considers the three-min ideology as procommunist or leftist, then he 
does not want democracy; he is the one who despises the nation, and 
he is not a member of the minjung. His chief is none other than Chun 
Doo-hwan. Chun is the worst exploiter of the masses. Even though 
everyone recognizes the present Chun regime, I cannot. How many 
of our brothers did he kill so brutally? (Kang Sang-chul) 


In this situation the evil is very clearly Chun Doo-hwan’s 
undemocratic regime. Although many in Korean society be- 
lieved that Chun Doo-hwan was an acceptable leader, this 
activist, because of his total commitment to moral purity, can 
admit no ambiguity. He disallows a compromise with what he 
perceives to be a corrupt order, being absolute about his belief 
that Chun and his followers are immoral people who deserve 
punishment. 

In many instances, however, our beliefs are not followed 
by action. Unless we make an adjustment in our belief system, 
we are confronted with an inner contradiction that arises from a 
difference between ideal values and actual actions. In the follow- 
ing suicide note a female activist speaks openly of the distance 
between her values and action: 


17. The italics are mine. 


‘The present reality with its series of self-immolations gets beyond 
my control. A coward who has lost courage to live in pain deserves 
to die with shame. My lack of confidence—in taking part ina life of 
pain—is not only shame but sin. I have kept being an onlooker of 
the have-nots, the oppressed, and the unjustly deprived. Even more, 
I have participated in the sinful deed of taking things away from 
them. I cannot be fit for this immoral debt any more. (Park Hae- 
chung) 


Park Hae-chung has not acted in accordance with her ideals, 
the vigorous moral principles of activism—ascetic, selfless 
dedication to the larger end. She comes to believe she can’t 
live this contradictory life. Her ideals are miles away from her 
concrete actions. She resolves her dilemma by killing herself. 

Most suicide notes stress the fact that life must be pure and 
morally right. One may ask why these young people are so 
obsessed with the concept of “purity” or “innocence.” The 
answer can be found in Confucian tradition.” A sense of hu- 
manaity’s moral responsibility is an essential principle of Con- 
fucian education. Moral education is “to cultivate the best part 
in man by assimilating the moral ideal of society.” ’ The goal of 
knowledge is moral conduct, and the ideal Confucian scholar 
was thus one who cultivates in himself Confucian morality and 
practices it in political leadership.” A person’s dignity tradition- 
ally is determined by his or her ability to act morally. Often, it 
was regarded as beautiful to die for a moral cause, and idealistic 
students and scholars were willing to sacrifice their lives for 
moral “purity.” ” 

This Confucian concept of “moral purity” continues to. 
appear as a suicidal image among young students in the 
modern context, and many young Koreans are still “aching” 


to die for a moral cause. A suicide squad consisting of approxi- . 


mately two hundred young students asserts: 


As we assess the present situation, we see that the fate of our 
fatherland has fallen permanently into the grasp of U.S. dominion 
and aggression. We cannot merely sit idly by and watch. Moreover, 
. Wwecan no longer sit idly by while the masses groan once again under 
the oppression of military dictatorship. We swear by our burning 


18. Jonathan Chaves suggests that in Chinese society Confucian moral 
values and loyalty are important components of politically motivated 
death. These motives of moral action often appeared in poetry. See 
Jonathan Chaves, “Moral Action in the Poetry of Wu Chia-chi (1618- 
84), Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, vol. 46 (Dec. 1986), pp. 387— 
469. 


19. Chung Chai-sik, “Confucian Tradition and Values” (1982), p. 113). 


20. Yun Sasoon, Critical Issues in Neo-Confucian Thought: The Phi- 
losophy of Yi Toegye (Seoul: Korea University Press, 1990), pp. 156-74; 
and William Theodore de Bary and JaHyun Kim Haboush, eds., The 
Rise of Neo-Confucianism in Korea (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1985). 


21. According to Chung Chai-sik (1982), pp. 99-116, the adoption 
of Neo-Confucianism in Korea (1392-1910), unlike in China and 
Japan, was excessively preoccupied with the exaltation of principle, 
a strict and moral interpretation of the text. The country’s educated 
elites (the Yangban class of the Yi dynasty) devoted themselves to 
scholarship centered upon the metaphysical ground of all being 
separated from material force. This peculiar development of Korean 
Neo-Confucianism has contributed to the preponderant emphasis on 
morality and the deeply entrenched belief that there is only one right 
path. 
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patriotic hearts that we will stand in the vanguard of the struggle for 
national salvation, offering up our hearts and bodies in all purity. 
(“Oath of the Young Students’ National Salvation Suicide Squad,” 
16 February 1989) 


These suicidal youths are so devoted to the cause of purity that 
they are ready to exchange their lives for it. In general their 
statement is that their personal moral integrity should not be 
compromised, and many of their attitudes on moral purity are 
derived from Confucian tradition.” 


Alienation and In-Group Bonding 


Thus far we have seen that the seventeen youths in the study 
group are characterized by: (1) strong conscience, (2) Utopian 
idealism, (3) a sense of mission, and (4) absolute moral reason- 
ing. These characteristics are not usually present to this extent 
among ordinary young people. Thus young Korean activists tend 
to be alienated from the rest of the world. And because they are 
more prone to reject conventional social values, they tend to be 
less likely to build reciprocal social relationships outside their 
movement group. Asa result, they may have feelings of isolation. 
That is the price they pay for their convictions. In his suicide 
diary the student activist Lee Kyung-hwan writes of his isolation 
from his nonactivist peers: 


Why am I acting like this? 

Why can’t I associate with others? 

Why do I show my frowning face while tears well from my chest? 
Why do others laugh boisterously? 

Sometimes I feel a choking sensation, and pity for them. 

But other times I envy them. 

If I were oblivious—just as I used to be, if I didn’t care, then 
everything would have been fine. 

Why should I have such a broken heart? (Lee Kyung-hwan) 


Lee Kyung-hwan suffers particularly painful feelings of 
alienation as he keeps his distance from the rest of the world. 
However, not all suicidal activists find themselves in such a 
predicament. Lee seems to have encountered unusual social 
isolation; he failed a college-entrance exam and is in the “retry” 
stage, and he doesn’t seem to have friends with whom he could 
share his conscience. He writes in a later part of his diary: “If I 
were awakened a year later, I would have college friends whom 
I could talk with, and my frustration could be vented through 
throwing stones with them” (Lee Kyung-hwan). 

Suicide notes that stress alienation are few. Most stress 
intense in-group bonding. Yet these suicidal youths seldom 
created supportive networks outside their own groups. Though 
their notes signify an effort to communicate with an outside 
audience, their only meaningful relationships are within the 
movement circle. Song Kwang-young describes the intensity 
of this interpersonal bond with other activists: 


22. It is suggested that Buddhism may also be a critical influence on 
suicidal behavior, particularly in Asia. The Buddhist ritual of burm- 
ing oneself for the purpose of achieving nirvana may provide his- 
torical precedent. Also, the earlier accounts of suicide by fire for 
public protest committed by Buddhist monks in Vietnam in the 1960s 
may have had a strong influence on the method of suicide. Yet the 
tole of Buddhist doctrine is not clearly manifested in these Korean 
suicide notes. 


Five workers at the Kyongdong Industrial 
Company in Inchon announcing their self- 
immolation pact on 3 September 1989. The 
next day they set themselves on fire in a 
desperate bid to end unfair disciplinary pun- 
ishments and secure company acceptance of 
their worker-run democratic trade union. 
Two of the workers, along with the company 
manager (who was in the room when the 
workers set themselves on fire), ended up 
dying from their burns. Most of the seventeen 
youths studied in this article stressed intense 
in-group bonding within their movement cir- 
cles, but they rarely developed support net- 
works outside the activist community. This 
picture and most of its caption information 
are from Korea Update, nos. 93-94 (Sept.— 
Oct. 1989), pp. 16-17. 


I wonder whether I will be able to receive as much 
love as I have given to you. Since I have been 
always a frontline fighter, which has made you 
proud of me, I may be able to offer you something 
to accomplish after my death. I hope that there 
will be no more vicious cycles like this again in 
our land, and that the struggle will be completed 
by you. Yet, I am saddened by the paradoxical 
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A funeral procession in May 1991 for the labor activist Park Chang-soo, whose death 

was in question—either suicide or at the hands of the police. Among the seventeen 

youths studied in this article, labor activists from the lower classes were more likely 

than students to use suicide to invite emotional sympathy from others, while students 

tended to use it to appeal to the survivors through abstract moral ideals. This photo 

and the one on the bottom of p. 78 are from a 1992 publication of the Council of 
Bereaved Families, Uriuei chu’ckummu’] heo’ttei hazi ma’rla (Don t make our deaths 

useless), and they are reprinted here courtesy of the secretary general of the council, 

Park Jung-soo. 


reality. Study hard! Don’t make the same mistake I have made. At some point, being confronted with an overwhelming 
Criticize yourself thoroughly about your lack of solid theoretical police force perhaps, their hope may be challenged. They may 
foundations. Short life—I have no regret, but there are many things get the feeling that they have not done anything significant and 
I desire, many tasks to be done; I have to leave them to you. I feel are unlikely to bring about changes in the short term. Their hope 


sorry. (Song Kwang-young) 


may dissipate. As one young laborer writes to his minister: 


Even with this intense in-group bond, most young suicidal I have been anguished fi didave-T have dade lesfleaand 
activists seem to be oriented more to the ideal or the task than to seuaey hen. one I oor pire aa ahonted myasit as au 
interpersonal relationships. It appears that they have devoted the wall in front of us undauntedly remains still. I have righteous 
more time and energy to their idealism than to establishing and indignation against the suffocating system. As a result, I have lost 


maintaining reciprocal social relationships. 


my powers of self-control. Kim Jong-tae) 
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Kim’s message: I did everything I could, but nothing worked. I 
am deeply frustrated and have lost all my hope. I have only one 
alternative, to die. This is the only way out. No other means 
except suicide seems effective as a way to change the system. 


Suicide as Purification, Catharsis, 
and Symbolic Gesture 


Feelings of alienation, dissipating hope, and frustration can 
all converge into one conclusion—suicide. Nonetheless, death is 
meaningful for those choosing suicide because they can save 
their “purity of consciousness.” Death is not an end but a rebirth. 

Despite the ferocity of these young people’s beliefs, many 
of them feel they have bits of “evil” within them. They often, for 
example, came from the bourgeoisie, and had parents who 
benefited from the political system their activist children op- 
posed. This left many with feelings of guilt and the need for 
purification. 


Taking one’s life to protest injustice has a tremen- 
dous impact on public consciousness and therefore 
compels the community to join in the effort to 
avenge the deceased. 


The following suicide diary entry vividly illustrates an 
almost religious effort to seek purity, and therefore the resolu- 
tion of inner contradiction: 


_ Knowing that truth is revealed in truthful actions, I resolve to do 
* something very small now. 

I can’t escape the guilty conscience that results from the realiza- 
tion of my own self-interest, so I have determined to fast for three 
days in an effort to lear more. There is a saying: “Because the human 
heart is so small we have to throw away stone to fill it with silver, 
silver to fill it with gold, and gold to fill it with a more precious 
entity.” I would like to know for three days what I have in my heart 
and what I ought to do to fill it with something more precious. (Nam 
Tae-hyun) 


Chun Tae-il, a young laborer who committed political 
suicide in 1970,” tells in his suicide diary how he came to the 


23. In 1970 Chun Tae-il, a twenty-two year old garment worker, immo- 
lated himself on the street by fire to protest the deplorable working 
conditions and exploitative wage system. The sociopolitical context of 
his death was as follows: Launching the policy of export-led growth in 
the late 1960s, the Park Chung-hee government opted to manusacture 
in labor-intensive light industries in which South Korea could quickly 
take advantage of low wages and longer working hours. Labor laws were 
passed that made it impossible for independent trade unions to be 
formed. Chun Tae-il protested, calling for the reduction of working 
hours and better wages. His suicide became a pivotal event for those in 
movement circles. In particular, his death brought labor issues to the 
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painful decision to kill himself: Suicide for him is both a way to 
help his distressed coworkers and a meaningful way to keep his 
innocence: 


How long have I agonized over this decision? I should return. Yes, 
I must returm to my poor brothers, to the place dear to my heart, and 
to my little innocence of P’yung-hwa Market” that is my whole ideal 
of life. In much of my time and in a vain dream, my coworkers are 
eviscerated lives that I must take care of. I go out to you, killing 
myself to reach you. Please bear your sufferings a little bit more. In 
order not to leave you, I sacrifice myself. You are the home dear to 
my heart. (Chun Tae-il) 


Elsewhere in Chun Tae-il’s note (not quoted here) he 
reveals his feeling of guilt about the failure of his protest 
strategy to better the welfare of his coworkers. Despite his 
efforts, he has not achieved anything tangible for them, and at 
the moment he is writing this note (three months before his 
death), he is facing an aching decision: either to withdraw from 
the commitment to activism or go back to his cause and apply 
a stronger measure of protest, which might mean having to kill 
himself. He finally decides to continue his struggle for the labor 
union he tried to organize. The decision: “I should return” is 
at once a clear indication of the reaffirmation of his initial 
fidelity to the cause and a decision to return to a more mean- 
ingful time and place. His is a conclusion he draws after much 
deliberation. 

One may choose to die to live in purity in another world 
rather than live disgracefully in this world by compromising 
oneself with what is perceived to be immoral. As one young 
laborer who committed political suicide writes: 


Mother, I have struggled to live honestly and humanely, but this 
society has treated me badly. The society turned innocence into evil, 
and it made me angry. Is this my fault? 


I don’t understand why it is an offense to point out the wrong in 
a mistaken course. 


Mother, I miss the old days. I am longing for a world that 
guarantees a human touch even though we might have less food and 
fewer clothes. What matters is not what we eat and how much we 
have. The most important thing is whether or not we live in a society 
with justice, unity, and a humane life. I resent that I have not been 
able to live in such a society. But I have no regret. I only regret that 


attention of student activists. Until then student activism largely re- 
mained on the philosophical level, with students chanting for the attain- 
ment of liberal democracy. Affected by Chun Tae-il’s death, a group of 
student activists began to be concerned with the political economy, 
drawing from Marxist-Leninism and emphasizing the importance of 
concrete labor issues. The student movement slogan in the late 1970s 
and 1980s, “go’ in among the laborers” as disguised workers, became 
their prime strategy due largely to Chun Tae-il’s death. Their effort was 
ostensibly to teach the workers—in other words, to raise the conscious- 
ness of workers and organize labor—and later, with a bit of humility, to 
leam from the workers. The recent trend of the student and labor 
movements to work together was the outcome of the student-laborer 
relationship in the years since 1970. Since his death Chun Tae-il has 
obtained martyr status. It appears that after Chun Tae-il’s death in 1970, 
activists have fought over who would have the honor of tending his. 
remains. 

24. The garment factory where Chun Tae-il worked and tried to unienize 
the workers was located at the P’yung-hwa Market in Seoul. 


Thave lived in this filthy, disgraceful world. I curse those who made 
the world as it is. Finally, please forgive my undutifulness to you. 
(Lee Yung-il) 


Lee Yung-il feels that the world is a terrible place. He has 
tried to fix it, but he couldn’t. He is frustrated and feels he can’t 
live in this dishonorable world unless there are some changes. 
He chooses death as a means of purifying himself and as an 
attempt to resolve the problems associated with his feelings. 

Political suicide is not merely a gesture of frustration, 
however; it symbolizes the idea of rebirth through purity. Indi- 
viduals are motivated to demonstrate an inner strength to die in 
order to be bom anew as purified beings: “I will be reawakened 
by death. I will come out to be a true human worthy of history” 
(Park Sun-yung), and “I now have to be born anew, not to be the 
old me” (Park Yung-jin). “I have prepared for this for a long time, 
and I am doing what I am doing deliberately. My new life begins 
from this moment onward” (Lee Jae-ho). Their martyrlike con- 
sciences are then searching for a meaning, a rebirth in history: 
“History is on our side in this struggle. We will win” (Kim Ui-ki). 
“The dawn of a new history is coming for our nation” (Kim 
Sang-jin). It is this hope of cathartic rebirth illuminating a 
brighter tomorrow, initiated by the ritual of purification, that the 
audience is invited to participate in.” 

It is important to point out here that most participants do 
not desire death. Even though reality seems gloomy, with little 
hope for the future, they do not want to kill themselves. But the 
situation calls for a stronger action from the participant. As one 
activist indicates: “I have to choose to struggle because it is the 
way I must follow” (Park Sun-yung). They don’t choose to die; 
they want to survive but choose to escalate the struggle by dying. 

Yet suicide is also a viable strategy for the activists. The 
dynamics of the Korean youth movement progressively require 
stronger and stronger measures to pressure the government into 
change. Particularly when things are getting worse instead of 
getting better, suicide may appeal to the participants as a final 
solution, not only to challenge the government morally but also 
to shake up the public consciousness in an attempt to empower 
the weak and to raise guilt and shame among the people on the 
fringes of the movement. In the face of frustration, when the 
usual adaptive techniques are running out, a participant may seek 
inner strength to make a serious gesture. Suicide then may 
become a viable last option. 

The meaning of suicide may differ from individual to 
individual, but the common denominator seems to be that each 
thinks and believes that one has to live morally right, without 
compromise. As another youth who committed political suicide 
notes: “I am deeply ashamed of myself for not being able to be 
strong, righteous, and honorable” (Park Sun-yung). One can’t 
live in dishonor. It. would be a great shame for an individual to 
withdraw what he has vowed publicly and compromise with 
what he defines as an evil power: “I will resist until there is an 
end to the dictatorial regime” (Song Kwang-yung). If a person 
does dishonorable things, he loses face and can’t establish mean- 
ingful social relationships. Instead of compromising with the 


25. Cheryl R Jorgensen-Earp, ““Toys of Desperation’—Suicide as 
Protest Rhetoric,” Southern Speech Communication Journal, vol. 53, 
no. 1 (fall 1987), pp. 80-96. 
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corrupt reality that one has pledged to change, the option of 
killing oneself for a greater cause may earn one the image of a 
moral and purified human being. It also shows others how 
serious, sincere, and committed one is to the cause. Death may 
thus be chosen as a means of demonstrating a person’s strong 
moral integrity and steadfast dedication. 

The following letter by Park Young-jin to a female friend 
whom he loved showed that he likens Chun Tae-il to Jesus Christ. 
He tells her that he wished to be like him, to be a “Korean Jesus” 
who sacrificed himself for others: 


I want to be your good friend, Sook. Furthermore, I want to be a 
friend for all the workers at Shin Hung Precision; I don’t want to be 
the despair of them. I would like to become a person like the Korean 
Jesus who cared about other people and lived together with them. 
(Park Yung-jin) 
Park Yung-jin dreams of the figures of Jesus Christ and Chun 
Tae-il as a means of empowerment. His death, like theirs, will 
be a meaningful and permanent act. 


All these assumptions fail to seriously consider the 
thoughts and beliefs of the youths committing po- 
litical suicide, to understand their actions in their 
own terms. 


In sum, political suicide in this sample can be viewed not 
merely as a gesture of frustration but as an idea of purifying 
rebirth. It is not that the agents desire to die; it is, rather, that 
the situation presses them to make the strongest gesture to 
challenge the government and empower those who are left 
behind. One may choose suicide as a purification ritual and 
as a means of demonstrating one’s integrity. It is also a 
symbolic gesture of the seriousness of one’s dedication to a 
cause. 


Death as Altruistic Expression 


In Confucian tradition death for moral justice is considered 
praiseworthy, and a martyr title is often conferred on the person. 
This posthumous honor or glorification is perhaps another incen- 
tive for young people to kill themselves. However, many young 
Koreans have consecrated their bodies anonymously for the 
benefit of the larger group.” As one note reveals: “At this time 
when many innocents are disappearing, I am struggling to be a 
drop of dew” (Chun Tae-il). This person perceives that his death 
would not significantly move the government to change, but he 
is willing to be “a drop of dew.” 


26. Norman Kutcher has suggested that this desire for an anonymous 
death was also a feature of the 1989 Chinese student movement. See 
Norman Kutcher, “China: The Time of Song and Tears,” Problems of 
Communism, vol. 40 (Jan.—Apr. 1991), pp. 119-25. 


Chun Sae-yang, a twenty- 
year-old student at 
Kyungwon University, 
immolating himself on 3 
May 1991 to protest Ko- 
rea’s dictatorial military 
government. He died im- 
mediately. In these photos 
other students are trying 
to beat out the flames with 
their jackets. This photo 
and most of the caption 
information for both 
these photos are courtesy 
of the staff at the Korea 
Information and Re- 
source Center in Wash- 
ington, DC. 


Lee Chong-soon, a thirty-nine-year-old divorced mother of four children, immolating herself on 18 May 1991 in front of Yonsei University 
during a funeral for Kang Kyung-tae, a student who had been killed by the police. Lee Chong-soon died immediately, leaving the following 
message: “Down with dictatorship and politicians. Where are your consciences! Put all your efforts toward the peaceful unification of 
Korea!” Park Byeong-chul maintains that political suicides in Korea are more often idealistic reactions to repression than the results of 
mental illness, and there have indeed been many fewer of these suicides after a less repressive regime came into power in 1992. 
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Lee Kyung-hwan also shows his willingness to dedicate his 
body as a small step toward enlightenment: 


We must find a brighter light. 
Yes, we must be the light. 
Numerous garden tiger moths sacrifice themselves 
in order to light up. 
They are not stupid. 
They are not flying into the light foolishly. 
Being scapegoats, they prevent other wretched beings 
from being victimized. 
To save others, a person sacrifices himself 
for the greater minjung that is “me.” (Lee Kyung-hwan) 


Lee Kyung-hwan likens himself to one of “numerous garden 
tiger moths” in offering his body to lighten the world. He 
hopes that his death can empower others who are weaker and 
less decisive. 

As another note indicates: 


The regime can only exist at the expense of the suffering, moaning 
minjung in this land. But when the moaning of minjung tums into 
blood-bursting slogans, they will be gone. To make that happen, 
large amounts of blood, as much as the number of azaleas in every 
valley between the mountains has been shed. The superabundance 
of anonymous souls has bloomed with affection and will soon 
scatter. 

Now] will be a solidly rooted azalea of this fatherland. Tears stored 
in my heart will be poured in the land of liberation. (Yang Yung-jin) 


Yang Yung-jin’s death may not have great influence at the 
moment, but the accumulated result from previous and future 
sacrifices will hasten the minjung Utopia. So he is willing to 
become one of those many “anonymous souls” symbolized as 
red azaleas “solidly rooted” in his fatherland, which will even- 
tually help other people live peacefully in a new world. 


Death as Revenge 


Is death the end of the stories of these youths who commit- 
ted political suicide? If itis, their choice of death could be simply 
an escape from reality, but there is more to it. Suicide in tradi- 
tional Korean society was often considered a means of revenge, 
either by the spirit of the person who committed suicide or by 
community laws. In mythology, particularly when death was 
caused by an injustice, the spirit of the dead was possessed with 
han (“just indignation”),” and was believed to have the power 


27. The unjustly treated people—in other words, the oppressed min- 
Jung—are believed to possess “han, ” meaning “a feeling of unresolved 
resentment against unjustifiable suffering.” David Kwang-sun Suh fur- 
ther elaborates it as “a deep awareness of the contradictions in a situation 
and of the unjust treatment meted out to the people or a person by the 
powerful.” The feeling of han, he suggests, “is not just a one-time 
psychological response to a situation but is an accumulation of such 
feelings and experiences” (p.25). The term entails various connotations: 
for example, those who died from foreign invasions, wars, tyranny, 
tebellion, malignant diseases, and starvation could hold han and become 
aggrieved ghosts. For further information, see David Kwang-sun Suh, 
‘Minjung and Theology in Korea: A Biographical Sketch of an Asian 
Theological Consultation,” Minjung Theology: People as the Subjects 
of History, ed. Kim Young Bok (Singapore: Christian Conference of 
Asia, 1981). 
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to “mobilize the forces of nature in order to exact revenge.” ” 
The wandering vengeful spirits of the dead, blocked from pass- 
ing to the other world because of their grievances and resent- 
ment, haunt living people, and are thought to be in need of 
appeasement. Usually a shaman (mudang)” can calm their rest- 
less spirit by performing a ritual to reconcile the grievances 
betweeen the dead person’s spirit and the living.” The shaman 
ritual is deeply rooted in the Korean psyche, particularly in the 
lower social strata, and it functions to relieve guilt feelings of the 
living for the dead.” Among the seventeen youths examined 
here, the idea of revenge by a dead person’s spirit is adhered to 
more by labor activists from the lower class, while the concept 
of moral purity is embraced considerably more by students. 

The shamanic ritual, as David Kwang-sun Suh suggests,” 
has also played a latent political role of empowering the 
powerless by bringing them together to share their grievances 
and resentments in this world of political suppression and 
economic exploitation.” Taking one’s life to protest injustice 
has a tremendous impact on public consciousness and therefore 
compels the community to join in the effort to avenge the 
deceased. The following excerpt of a suicide note by a young 
worker illustrates well the idea of revenge by a dead person’s 
spirit in a modern context: 


Please do me one last favor. I am not superstitious, but if spirits exist, 
my vengeful spirit will fight forever against these people. 

Mother, brother, chairman, and union members, please do me this 
favor. Burn my body, get a handful of bone powder, and scatter it in 
the workplace. I desire to fight permanently against the capitalists. 
Please guard the union until the new day. (Lee Yung-il) 


28. Hahm Pyong-choon, “Shamanism and the Korean World-view,” in 
Shamanism: The Spirit World of Korea, ed. Richard W. I. Guisso and 
Chai-Chin Yu (Berkeley, CA: Asian Humanities Press, 1988), pp. 69— 
70. 

29. Chang Yun-shik, “Shamanism as Folk Existentialism,” in Religions 
in Korea (UCLA: Center for Korean-American and Korean Studies, 
1982), pp. 25-41. 


30. Korean mythologies are generally related to beliefs in gods and 
spirits. In order to understand this aspect of the Korean psyche, one must 
first understand spiritualism among Koreans. For example, a Korean’s 
consciousness is invariably connected with the spirit of death. For 
further information, see: Kim Yeol-kyu, “Psychic Values of Korean 
Mythology,” in Customs and Manners in Korea, ed. Chun Shin-young 
(Seoul: Si-Sa- Young-O-Sa, Inc. 1982), pp. 91-97. 


31. The shamanic ritual is called a “kut” This custom is widely practiced, 
especially by lower-class people (the minjung class). According to 
David Kwang-sun Suh, shamanism is the pervasive religious culture of 
the Korean minjung. He argues that shamanism is “the religion of han.” 
According to him, “The Korean minjung turn to the Korean mudang 
religion out of their social deprivation, poverty, ignorance, suffering and 
misfortune imposed upon them by their social fate. In this religious 
practice Korean minjung can bring their han, their trouble, their tears, 
and their frustrations. The Korean mudang religion is an expression of 
the powerlessness of the Korean minjung.” See David Kwang-sun Suh, 
Theology, Ideology and Culture (Hong Kong: World Student Chritian 
Federation, Asia/Pacific Region, 1983), p. 37. 


32. David Kwang-sun Suh, “Minjung and Theology in Korea.” 


33. Kendall refers to this function as “group therapy.“ See Laurel 
Kendall, Shamans, Housewives, and Other Restless Spirits (Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1985). 


By committing political suicide Lee Yung-il seeks to convince 
the audience that he is being “killed” by the capitalists. He wishes 
that his own death will empower others to continue to struggle 
“until the new day.” 

Perhaps because of the relatively strong group bond and 
loyalty, these youths who committed political suicide may have 
been more easily led to believe in the existence of spirits: “I will 
open my eyes in the other world and watch your march with a 
smile,” writes Kim Sang-jin; “on the day of victory I will send 
you fervent silent applause that will move the whole world.” The 
spirit can affect others and influence worldly affairs. From Chun 
Tae-il’s note, we can read a strong sense of group bond and an 
aspect of his belief in spiritualism: 

My friends, who know me and who don’t know me... . Do mea 
favor. Please don’t forget me at this moment. I wish you could 
cherish me in your library of memories. Although thunder and 
lightening burn this small body, and the sky falls upon me, I, who 
am in your dear memory, will not be afraid. Only if I am afraid will 
I destroy myself forever. 
The me that you have known is a part of you. I am sorry that I have 
to be at the table without being seen; please forgive me and make 
room for me at the table. It would be nice if it is somewhere between 
’ Won-sul and Jae-chul. If you have made a space for me, please listen 
to me. I, the one you have known and the one who has been a part 
of all of you, am leaving you now. To rest for a while, just tempo- 
rarily, I am leaving you, the ones who are me; I’ve left you pushing 
the big lump that needs to keep rolling. I am leaving this world 
hoping that the other world will be free from the command of guns 
and swords—maybe not—maybe I intend to keep rolling the lump 
to the end. Even though I might be kicked out of the other world 
" again, I will do it, if I can help you reach the end, that is, to keep 
rolling the tump. (Chun Tae-il) 


Chun Tae-il believes in the presence of his spirit after death 
and asks for room for his spiritual being in the group gathering. 
His body wouldn’t be present, but his spirit will be with his 
comrades, not being seen but attending the meeting, watching 
them and helping them carry out the task he has failed to 
accomplish. He believes that by killing himself he will be doing 
something more effective to achieve the collective goal. He is 
convinced that his spirit will do something more meaningful than 
he could do alive. This cultural belief in the presence of spirits 
provides the meaning of the symbolic role of the dead. Many of 
these traditional attitudes continue to influence young Koreans’ 
psyches and social behavior. 


Conclusion 


I have examined the meanings of political suicides in the 
Korean sociocultural context. The major common characteristics 
appearing in the notes of these seventeen youths who committed 
political suicide are: (1) They are keen and morally conscien- 
tious observers of the world they live in, and their level of moral 
conscience seems too high to be considered a conventional stage 
of youth. (2) They also exhibit a Utopian idealism, envisioning 
a problem-free society and rejecting mainstream values as they 


searched for a “truer,” more humane way of life. (3) Their: 


Utopian idealism is deeply embedded in a strong, usually “self- 
less,” sense of mission in history. (4) In addition, they attempt to 
bring complete closure to internal conflict in their belief systems 
by becoming morally absolute about the surrounding world. 
Instead of making compromises, they kill themselves in an effort 
to honor their commitment to their beliefs. 
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Still, not all suicide acts are uniformly patterned. Two 
types of political suicide are found in this Korean sample. 
While some commit suicide because of guilt feeling or lack 
of hope, others kill themselves in order to encourage others 
or further the movement: “If my small burning body can 
provide courage to a few people, I will sacrifice my body” 
(Kim Jong-tae). The former action is out of what I call “value- 
tension”; the latter is out of “value-rationale.” People choose 
death as a way out of pressure arising from the inconsistency 
between their values and actions. For example, when highly 
idealistic values are not followed by action, value-tension may 
arise resulting in a feeling of guilt or lack of faith, and death 
can be viewed as a solution to resolve this inner contradiction. 
The other type, value-rationale, is involved when someone 
commits suicide with a serene conviction that death is neces- 
sary to fire the momentum of the movement. 


Political suicide in this sample can be viewed not 
merely as a gesture of frustration but as an idea of 
purifying rebirth. It is not that the agents desire to 
die; it is, rather, that the situation presses them to 
make the strongest gesture to challenge the govern- 
ment and empower those who are left behind. One 
may choose suicide as a purification ritual and as 
a means of demonstrating one’s moral integrity. It 
is also a symbolic gesture of the seriousness of one’s 
dedication to a cause. 


As a result of their rejection of conventional values and 
their moral absolutism, these youths who committed political 
suicide tend to fail to establish stable, supportive, reciprocal 
social relationships. Nevertheless, they seem to create strong 
in-group bonds within their activist circle. These emotional 
bonds are coupled with a strong sense of mission, a feeling of 
generational obligation at a particular juncture of history. In 
other words, as youthful activists become politicized and share 
aparticular sense of calling from history to correct the problems 
of their country, they see themselves as the vanguard of a 
brighter tomorrow. They act for a greater cause, inexplicably 
neglected by the previous generation. The source of this ideal- 
ism, pertaining to emotional energy and illuminating hope, 
should not be attributed to mental illness. It is this particular 
sense of shared idealism among activists that gives rise to 
youthful political suicides in contemporary Korean society. 

The sociocultural context, as in many other Asian societies, 
acknowledges suicide as a means of resolving problems associ- 
ated with personal feelings. Yet suicide for political protest is not 
merely a gesture of frustration; it is a purification ritual toward 
rebirth. Those who choose suicide do not desire death as much 
as the strongest action of dissent to challenge the government 
and empower the weak as well as to demonstrate moral integrity. 


Lee Tong-soo, a twenty-two-year-old student, plunging to his death in flames on 20 June 1986 at Seoul 
University. As he set himself on fire and jumped from the fourth floor, Lee shouted, “Out with U.S. 


imperialism and the police.” 


Lee Tong-soo’s dramatic suicide had a great impact on the democracy 


movement in South Korea, particularly because it occurred less than two months after two other students 
had immolated themselves, as well as at the height of the commemoration of the indiscriminate massacre 

of Kwangju citizens in May 1986. This picture is courtesy of Wee Ki-bong, the editor and publisher of 
the Korea Times (in Korean) of Denver, Colorado. Most of the caption information is from John M. 

Nakajima, “Korea Communiqué Bulletin,” no. 25, Korea Update, no. 79 (June 1986), p. 12. 


It is thus a symbolic gesture of one’s utter committment to a 
cause. 

The deeper meanings of these youthful political suicides 
are found in the cultural context of Korean society. The youths’ 
determination to kill themselves stems not from despair but 
froma sense of moral duty. Thus they seem to have internalized 
much of the cultural meaning of the Confucian concept of moral 
purity. The cultural belief in the presence of revengeful spirits 
that serves as a kind of life force in the Korean psyche also 
plays a symbolic role for these youths committing political 
suicide. In these respects there are patterns of difference in the 
sample. The concept of moral purity appears considerably more 
often in the notes of the student activists, while the idea of 
revenge by “the spirit of the dead” is consistently apparent in 
those of the laber activists. This may be an indication of class 
difference in values and attitudes existing between these two 
groups. Student activists more often model old Confucianelites 
who insisted on just government, whereas laborers more often 
display feelings with shamanic components. To put this differ- 
ently, students committing suicide tend to appeal to the survi- 
vors through abstract moral ideas; laborers, by contrast, tend 
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to use the suicide process to invite emotional sympathy from 
others. 

Posthumous honor or the incentive of martyr status con- 
ferred on the dead may not have been a significant factor in 
the motives of these youths who committed political suicide. 
Many dedicated their bodies anonymously to make a small 
contribution to the greater cause. Furthermore, in the United 
States a person who commits suicide for a political cause is 
perhaps rightly assumed to be mentally ill. This is not true in 
Korea. The tradition of political suicide in Neo-Confucianism 
gives a different charter. The proof of the rationality of these 
suicides is their tremendous success in evoking support for 
change. In fact, reforms in the government since 1987 are at 
least partially the result of the ultimate sacrifices these young 
people made. 


GOP 


